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SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN JOURNALS, 


THE PUFF PATRIOTIC, 


WAR 


TO THE MINISTER OF 


Monsieur le Ministre—In the forecast of a war which may one 
day burst forth, I offer to my country to contribute according to 
my means to the extraordinary charges to which she is about to 
be exposed. 

I engage to furnish a horse, fit for the heavy or the light dra- 
goons, at the option of the government, to be delivered at the 
head-quarters of any assigned regiment the moment the declara- 
tion of war is made. 

I engage, moreover, to guarantee the said horse for the space 
of eight days, free from all salient vices and vicious propensities. 

Would that all my colleagues engaged in the horse-dealing 
business would but imitate this example. Then would the fo- 
reign foe learn, at his proper cost, that when there is question 
of the honour of France, there is an echo in the breast of the 


ockey. Agréez, etc. 


ABRAHAM ISAAC JACOR SOLOMON NATHAN LEVI MAYER, 


Dealer inhorses for sale and hire, who has just received from Mecklen- 
burgh a convoy of two hundred horses of large size, blood, bone, and 
sinew, admirably suited to mount officers, either of carbineers or cut- 
rassicrs. 





TO THE MINISTER OF WAR, 


Monsieur le Ministre, —When the country is in danger, then 
it is that the good citizen is recognized. I have just learned | 
that the fortifications of Paris are being proceeded with vigour- 


ously. This is the moment for all that bears within it a truly 


' 











French heart to show itself ! 

My means, Monsieur le Ministre, do not permit me to offer 
one hundred thousand francs to my country, (most sincerely do I | 
regret it, I swear,) but it is nevertheless in my power to offer | 
her, and I hereby offer, a wheelbarrow of my invention, wh! i 
was almost admitted at the last exhibition of the products of na- 
This singular wheelbarrow, sir, loads and un- 


| 


tional industry 


loads itself. It needs but a matter of six men and a couple of 


horses to perform its functions ; mana@uvring ten hours a day, 
it executes the work of three men and a half, and has no need | 

c | 
whatever of being repaired, except at noon, at six in the eve- | 


ning, and seven in the morning 
With a slight modification, it may be converted into a mor- 
tar-hod, and with the trivial addition of a barrel, a spigot, and a 


| 
skimmer, it may be most advantageously transferred into a ma- 
chine admirably fitted for watering scarps, counterscarps, case- | 

| 


mates, and blindages. Agréecz, etc FOURGOMICHON, 

Constructor of ploughing machines, ex-furnisher to the late Agricultu- | 
ral Institute of Cotho, honoured with a medal of encouragement by 
the Society of the Milan Royal, and with an honourary pickare by the 


Academy of the Crowned Thistle. 





TO THE MINISTER OF WAR 


Monsieur le Ministre,—The undersigned has the honour to | 


place at the disposition of your excellency, four cans in caout- || 


choue of his own invention, which he warrants superiour to all 
those that have hitherto been constructed in boiled leather, in 
wood, in steel, or in tin 
These cans are sold chez mor at twelve francs the dozen, but | 


they may be obtained at a still more reasonable rate, provided 


they are ordered by the thousand | 
1 I consecrate to the service 





offering, wh 


May this patriotic 
of my countrv, contribute to the maintenance of France in that 


would fain make her 


elevated rank from which foreign insolence 


descend Agréez, etc CLYSOBRAQUE, 
Manufacturer of cans, pitchers, snuff-boxes, pipes, and pipe-stoppers of 


caoutchouc, etc. | 





| 
TO THE MINISTER OF WAR 


Monsieur le Ministre, —As long as we were at peace, I content- 


ed myself with proving the love which I bear my country, by 
| 
paving my several imposts, by mounting my guard, and perform- 


ng all the other functions of a good citizen ; but, now the war | 


is imminent, I lay upon the altar of my country, twelve exem- | 
plars of my work, entitled * The Art of making serviceable || 
Compressior s, and extracting four-and-twenty pounds of lint 


‘ 


om half an ell of old linen.”’ Price, twenty-five centimes, 
. = | 
chez Cauteur Agreez, etc LEFILOQUE, | 


Iaventor of the myriopodomorphie taffety for the destruction of earwiss i| 
and woodlice ; one sou the packet, two sous the ber.” tl 


MONEY-LENDER. 





BY DOUGLAS JERROLD 


* There is this difference between him and Judas—he would not have sold 
our Saviour so cheaply.” —Old Manuscript. 


} 


“Tr, sir, you persist in your course—if vou re fuse me the 





mercy of even six days— 


| 

“1 do persist, and I do refuse ; and what then, sir?” 

| * Then, sir, vou will inevitably ruin me '" 

| “* Sir,’ made answer Mr. Bite, fixing his raven eve on the ago- 


| nized features of his supplicant, “ Sir, | ruin a man a week.” 
And, in this instance—for we would do all justice to the money- 


lender—Mr. Bite uttered the stern, the simple truth 


“My good sir—"’ 
shall have the time, 


”* said Mr. Rite And 
we paint no shadow, but a real 


lived = 


hs Well, come, you 


| let the reader take this assurance : 


serf of Plutus, a veritable Bite, even as he You shall 


have the time, sir,” and Bite’s eves sparkled, and he leered like 


an ogre on his prey. ‘ We'll call the five hundred, six hundred 
and fifty, and—” 
weck '—you can't 


“ What, sir '—a hundred and fifty for one 


ask it '” exclaimed the victim, aghast 


** You want the accommodation, eh, sir’ 
Bite 

“Tt is life or death to me 

“*T know that,” 
cases, it is always my maxim to sell 

* But, Mr. Bite—”’ 

Mr. Bite coughe d, took out his watch, and sai l, 


o'clock.” 


meekly inquired 


said the flinty money-lender; “ and, in such 


life as dearly as I can 


“ Past ten 


To give the true expression of Bite’s character, we are fain to 
paint him ina family group: ves, to bring out all the peculiar 
attributes of his mind—and, we repeat, we dea! not in fiction— 
it Is necessary to place the money-lender in his old, familiar 


scenes. Enter, then, Bite’s clerk, the managing harpy of the 
firm, to take his daily lesson 
“Tf Mr Firetop « alls about his bil 


“Mr. Firetop’s bill,” 


| for two hundred— 


answers the monev-lender, ** isn't worth 


pipe-light; but, as he has some innocent, good men at the back 
of it, why, it may be done at ninety. Stop, vou must put in six 


laret at the us ial hgure 


dozen of the very small « 
** Then there's the widow Stokes, at the snufl-shop. That bill, 


for seventy 


“ Let me see,” savs the benevolent Bite ‘as she is a lone. 
unprotected widow, why, we'll say five—yes, let it be five per 
cent.” 

* Sir !'—and the clerk is all astonishment 





** But, as we've vet plenty of Quarto’s bankrupt stock in the 
store-room, idow—ait's for two months '—ha, well, she must 
|| take ten pounds’ worth of prayer-books.”’ 

* Then, sir, there's voung Sparkish, about his pict res Will 
| you advance 1 pon the Raphael and Titian 

” Humph ! the subjects are hardly proper for a respectable 

man ; they are a little profane ; still, if he'll throw in the Cuyp, 


that with the three cows- 


| * Talking of the Cuyp, sir, Simpkins, the milkman, at Hoxton, 
sir, has at last consented to let you have his stock at your own 
price And then, sit 
* Who's that!” cries Bite, listeni g to a voice in the passage 
**Mr. Charlesworth, sir, about the annuity.” 
} **My chair !"’ exclaims the money-lender; and the clerk wheels 
} 


the chair forward, Mr. Bite, senior, being suddenly taken very ill. 


He sinks down, his hands drop, his legs are motionless ; and in 


| his vulture face there is an expression of extremest languor. Can 
the good man be death-smitten ’ 


* Well, father,” says Mr 


} 


Baptist Bite, (who resembled his pa- 


rent as one hempseed resembles another,) ushering in an unsus 


pecting victim, “I have been eflecting a little business in which 


7 


| you are concerned 

| “JT concerned '" cries the « Bite, feebly, his eyes hall 
closed and wande: ; “Ugh! Concerned! Well, what?” 

|; ‘ Why, sir, a tle tr : with this gentleman, Mr 
Charlesworth. We are to receive from him, by way of annuity, 


for the thousand | ds, three hundred a-vear during your ho- 
noured life.” 
* Life! my life!’ wails old Bite; “ Ho, ho! Are you mad, 


Bapt st? My life! I, who haven't a mont 


* Oh, sir,” answers the filial Baptist, ** many, many years, I 


trust I am sure, sir, if | thought otherwise, I'd make no such 


bargain ; "twould be presumptuous ; quite tempting Providence, 


sir ‘” 
“Tt mustn't be, it sha'n't be,” cries old Bite ; “it’s giving a 
thousand yourds away; it sha’n't be,’ exclaimed the money 


lender, with an energy that quite exhausted him ; for he sank back 


in the chair and coughed alarmingly 


“] 
} 


Mr. Toady has been two days 


um very sorry, sir,” 1 Baptist, ** but my word ts passed 


at work on the deed; and really, 





| my dear tathe as mer { honour— 
1} “We we answers Bite the clder, “if cone so far; but 
you'll r yvourst Baptis You are too rash for a man of 
1} business I A mont e gentleman Ha’ sir; vou have got 
i) 4 pretty bargain out ol my foolish son—in @ month you may ring 
the money upon my tombstone aad 
(And certain we are, if aught could raise the dead, such ring- 
ng would make Mr. Money-Lender burst his cere-cloths 
Don't talk in that way, father,"’ said Baptist, ! s eves morst 
er r: “don't go « that f In this room, sir, if you 
please and Baptist showed the fortunate gentleman into an 
' adjoming apartment 
M: bite rose from his chair, wok two or three strides, and, 
with a look of vivacitv, observed to his clerk, “ Jones, 1 shall not 
come to town to-t w f I meet the |} nds at Box-hill .” 
Mr. Bite ack rtol many soc ICCOM] nents that of fox 
hur 
Mr. Bite was a man of the strictest conventional morals, flis 
orthodoxy was, in his own o , first-rate This happy truth 
he never failed to illustrate, at once to his own glorification and 
the contus of the herete “We l, su ha! I don't know 
what to sav about these ks, sir; and Mr. Bite, with his hands 
in his pockets, dou}t ly surveyed the library shelves of a hap- 
less scholar, faller he a ev-lender’s web ‘ Books, sir "— 
and he seemed to eer at the gilt Russia and Morocco bind ngs 
ire no security at ; quite a drog Indeed, people have 
no business with any book but one; I never read any but one— 
there ts v one 
“VV perceive, Mr. Bite,”’ observed the victim, “ that they 
are the verv best editions, and in the most costly bindings.” 
‘] had mach rather ive any cr security, i I don't see 
wl at l can d >with boc 
At all ever replied the scholar, *‘ they will more than 
treble the amount of your « n upon me nd, in a word—” 
You've no pu res no lamily plate-—no jewels asked 
the money-lender 
‘Not \ 1 friends there answered the man of 
etters his very heart-str s quiver r at the anticipated 
eparation 
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“I'm sure I don’t know what to do!” cried Bite, helplessly ; {| I’m not certain that I am safe, that the roof mayn’t fall in, with 


‘“‘ hooks are of no use to me; for, as I have said, there is only 


one book _" 


** And that book,’ 
* Of course, sir; what other work could it be? The Bible, sir 


= ” 


said the student, “I presume is the— 


no other —no other.” 


“ Well, Mr. Bite, you knew my resources : 


Heaven help us 
came, | thought, 
prepared to conclude the business.” 

“ T suppose I must,” answered Bite ; ‘and yet it’s a terrible 


risk for money Let me see ; coin is very scarce ; it must be at 


ninety-five, with these things as further security.” 

‘* Ninety-five ! Ninety-five per cent. ! Why, you said—” 

‘‘T don’t precisely recollect what I said; but, as a Christian, I 
know it is impossible for me to oblige you on any lower terms. 
And do, sir, understand me, it is all to serve you. I don’t like 
such security: in fact, | had much rather—” and here Mr. Bite 
quickly took his hat and made towards the door. 

“ Mr. Bite,” exclaimed his creditor, entreatingly, ‘I have de- 
pended upon you, sir.” 

‘Well, my word's my religion ;” and Bite, relenting, ap- 
** What's here’ ” 
* Pah! an infidel, sir; an 


proached the book-shelves and he took from 
the shelf a superb copy of Gibbon 
atheist, sir, this Gibbon. I don’t wonder, sir, that you want 
money, if you pass your time with such people ; I'd have every 
book burned but one : and this book should be flung in the hot- 
test—eh ! what’shere’? Hume! Another infidel, another atheist! 
Heaven help you, I don’t wonder that you're a beggar.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the student, and his face was crimsoned 
with indignation. 


* Don't wonder at all at it, 


repeated Mr. Bite, assuming a 
higher tone ; whilst the companion of infidels, conscious that he 
was in the fangs of the orthodox money-lender, bit his lips, and 
struggled to keep down his passion—his contempt. ‘ Provi- 


dence,” continued Mr. Bite, “ can hardly bless people who lose 


| such awful atheists about me. 


Read Voltaire! 

* Did you ever read him!” asked the student maliciously 

** Do you think, sir, that Providence would have blessed me as 
it has, if I had? 
And sir, I repeat, I never read but one book ; no man 


Thank heaven, sir! I couldn't read a word of 
him 
ought to read but one book ; and that book is—What! twelve 
o'clock !” cried Bite, as he heard the chimes of a neighbouring 
church. “TI can’t stay another minute; I have a pressing en- 
gagement, that—young man,” and Bite cast his eye towards the 
row of green and gold, “ I don’t wonder that you're a beggar.” 

“ But, Mr. Bite,” said the student, following the money-lender 
from the room, * I may consider the business concluded? You 
make the advance, taking the library as security for—"’ 

* As for security, young man, the security is much less with 
such atheists ; however, I—yes, you may send the books ;” and 
Mr. Bite departed. Three days elapse, and our student stands 
at the hearth-stone of the money-lender 

‘Have you counted the books?’ asked Bite of Jones, the 
clerk 

‘* Yes, sir; and here's the list, sir,” answers Jones, giving a 
paper 

“Why, sir,” and Bite looks sharply at the borrower, ** what do 


' you know, I suppose, the engagement’ I am 


you mean by this 
to renew your bill, and advance you one hundred pounds, on a bill 
for a hundred and ninety-seven—” 

*“* Ninety-five,” observed the student. 

‘* Ninety-seven, sir; money’s money now ; it couldn't be at 
less interest. Ninety-seven; I holding your library as further 
security.” 

“ Well, sir?” 


* Well, sir? the books were counted, as I understood ; but 


says the student 


here you bring me a list of seventy short,” says Bite 


*[ can easily explain that. Of course I did not send the 


* Quite true,” said Jones ; ** moreover, there is a letter in the 
play-bills from the murderer to the manager, telling the public 


that the play is quite as real as the murder itself. Beautiful 


thing, sir; and so moral.” 

Mr. Canaan was a stiff-necked man, and would not take tick- 
ets. Happy, however, are we to state that he did not depart 
with his bill uncashed. The father of Mr. Bite had, in his ma- 
turity, written a book in contempt of riches, entitled ** Dust in 
the Balance. 


ten thousand impressions to be struck off; but, so perverse, so 


” 


In the vanity of his heart he had caused some 


incorrigible is the world, not ten copies were ever fairly circula- 
ted. The stock was inherited by Bite, our hero; and in his 
hands, it is our belief, did a world of good ; for it had been for 
years his custom to discount certain bills at a hundred per cent 
including at least fifty, in fine hot-pressed copies, of ** Dust in the 
Balance.” (And this is a truth.) It is our hope that Mr. Canaan, 
eschewing “ The Blood-stained Boot-jack,’’ was greatly edified 


by ** Dust in the Balance 





We have painted one money-lender—not the mere sordid 
muckworm of a century ago, but the man-eater of the present 
day. There are, however, many varieties. There is the fashion- 
able money-lender, who wriggles himself into parties; calls a 
broken lord or two his friend; gets himself enrolled at a small 
club, and dubs himself a gentleman. He has a great taste for the 
fine arts, visits the opera, and thinks Bellini a most magnificent 
fellow. ‘Two or three popular authors are, if you will believe 
him, his most intimate acquaintances ; and the leading actor, 
whoever he may He ts 


moreover, a liberal in his opinions; at least he was, until Re- 


be, dines with him once a week. 


form became vulgar, and a mild Whiggism was voted the gen- 
teel thing. He is a man, on his own word, of the very best so- 
ciety ; for he is, every season, one of the seven hundred who 


feed at the honourable Mrs. Rougepot’s, the oriental dowager’s 








their precious hours in—in—eh? humph ! And the money- 1 Voltaire | It is at his club, and at such parties, that he makes friends and 

lender, with sundry ejaculations, and many mumblings, continued |} “ And why not, sir’’’ asks the orthodox muckthrilt. enlarges his connections ; it is there that he spins his web, and 

to take volume by volume from the shelves, now returning them \ **] understood you to say, that you didn’t think yourself safe || catches the “ gilded flies ” of fortune. 

to their places, with a “ Pish! pah! Heaven help me! Of || under the same roof with it.’’ | The legal money-lender is a harpy of the longest claws : he sk 
course, a beggar ;"’ and now, smiling, and eyeing with great com- | * And so I did, sir; and what of that? Do you think I're never } hes no more heart than adram; no more bleed then @ cricke: ap 
placency the beautiful bindings. Whilst the money-lender was | an out-house?” He is, notwithstanding, a most respectable solicitor; as chary of * 
thus engaged, certain emotions, by no means favourable to the ! Voltaire, in his green and gold, was added to Robertson, Swift, Hl his reputation as a housewife of a favourite piece of cracked - 
safety of Mr. Bite, visited the owner of the volumes. His heart and his thousand former companions. Bite, though detesting the china : and resents the slightest insinuation of his infamy with ws 
fairly leaped, as old Bite would irreverently close some long- || principles of the “ French Voltaire,”’ had, nevertheless, with '! even alarming vigour. Now and then he is, poor man, grossly ia 
loved book ; and with a* Pah! pish!"’ shove it between others Doctor Dibdin, a soul for * the superb tooling of Lewis.’ ibelled by the press ; whereupon he becomes one of a socicty = 


The student felt almost as a living father feels when he sees his |} for the better protection of morals. Though steeped from head 


y 1 ! } ! ] ) s Is . 1 ” } , } © *+) } } 
child smitten by a ruffian blow ; all his blood rushed to his heart, “I've no objection to the bill, sir; none at all,” said Bite, in |; to sole in rascality—though a moral Ethiop—under the benign 





| 
and his fingers worked and itched to hook themselves in the pro- | one of lis best humours, to Mr. Canaan, a rigid methodist and protection of the law of libel, he is the purest of the pure ; vea, ha 
fane money-lender’s collar, and twirl him into the street. The i| general dealer. “It's for fifty, I see ;—ves, the usual considera- || one of the fairest of the sons of men. It is ten to one that he lit 
contemptuous expressions of Bite appeared almost a personal || tion, and you can have the cash.” has married prosperously—has caught a rich and inexperienced pr 
affront toward the much-loved companions of many noblest hours ; HI Mr. Canaan bowed benienly to the money-lender !! client—perhaps one of three orphan sisters ; and is, thereby, the wi 
hours made sacred by immortal visitings—set apart from way- || « loney, however, is very scarce ; very scarce,” said Bite friend and legal adviser of the unprotected. As such, he a In 
faring life ; and giving wisdom, strength, and meekuess in ther | Mr. Canaan raised his evebrows, drew down the corners of his || sorvs the whole of their substance, enmeshes them in the nets th 
golden fruits mouth, and looked pensive of his craft, and—the process is rapid—they are beggars. ‘That dr 
“Spenser!” exclaimed Bite, laying his profane hand on a | “Stull, sir, as I said, you shall have the money. Pray, sir, || the children of affluence should have nothing to remind them o! Fe 
magnificent ** Faery Queen,” * Spenser! who ever heard of hun! i} what do you think of the English drama?” their past condition—that nothing tangible should remain z 
' he 


Sad stutl—wretched nonsense ! 


’ ‘ ame a! } } . ’ } 1 ] F l 
Poctry, it seems. Ha! humph Mr. Canaan was not perfectly assured of Bite’s meaning. — || them to awaken recollections of happier days, the money-lendu? 


9 f » »! ' s y } . yee 1 , 
No wonder that you're a—heaven help vou! As I say, there is |! « Drama, sir lawyer has been known to remove from them every painful m« pe 




















but one book ;” and with this the * Faery Queen,’ not being | “The theatre, the plavhouses ’" said Bite mento, even though it were a harp or a piano. He is, neverthe- 

coin of the realm, slipped from between the fingers of the money- |] « | trast, sir, that, as a christian, I have them in proper detes- || less, a most respectable man; has very handsome chambers, = 

lender, and fell bruised at his feet. ‘The student leaped forward, |! pation.” keeps a score of clerks, and lends money from eighty to cent. per ' 

took up the book, and Bite’s better genius, Plutus, assuredly at |} “ You never read play-books, then 1” Mr. Canaan cast a look eet : His face—we draw from the life—would be inexpressive p 

that moment protected him, or he had fallen to the floor, levelled of horrour all round the room. “ Very right,” said the cur as a stale muffin, were it not for the two cat-like eyes, and thin. = 

by the unknown * Faery Queen.” Eyeing him with little less i of Plutus, “very right There is only one book that a man crvel lips, that redeem it from utter blankness He moves 

disgust than the student would have looked upon a cannibal, | should read, and that book is,—however, to return to business. | stealthily as an ogre; as though haunted by the memory of a 

taken with his mouth full of a shipwrecked purser, the worship- Hl am sorry thet yuor religious scruples—for my own part, I honour thousand acts that have written him down in the private memo- 

per of Spenser carefully wiped the dust away, and returned the 1} everybody's conscience—stand m the way of the present bar- randa of a lucifer. He, the attorney money-lender, is admirably 

golden volume to its place. Mr. Bite continued his inspection— | gain.” || fitted to display the wisdom and philanthropy of the Englisi: 

continued his criticisms. No reviewer ever passed judgment I] ‘¢T trust not, sir,” said Canasn ; “ how, sir?” || laws. Had he lived in Spain, he would have made an excelling 

more briefly, or with more authority ; even though, like Mr. Bite, |] 4 You must perceive, sir, that my business is very extensive { liar of the Inquisition ; would, with demoriacal complacen- o 

he saw little of the books beyond their covers and very various ; that my money, the little I have, is locked up || cy, have applied the thumb-screw, the burning pincers, and the oy 
“Oh! ah! come,’ and Mr. Bite had evidently fallen upon an |) jy many strange places. Now, it so happens that it will be a molten lead. Born in England, bred an attorney, and adding to 2 

author dear to his heart ; ** Robertson ! that's good ; a church- possible for me, Mr. Canaan, to melt this little piece of paper his professional cares the anxicties of money-lender, he is not vet ; 

man—a worthy man; heard a good deal of him—of the esta- for you unless you take fifteen pounds’ worth of play-house tick- enabled to satisfy his natural and acquired lust of evil, and he vs 

blished church, I believe ; deserves, I think, considering how you '| ets. You perceive, I am, unfortunately, the proprietor of two or |, therefore gets up costs He has never stood at the bar of at : 

have used the atheists and infidels, deserves a little better bind- || three private boxes—to be sure, they enable me to gratify my lice-oftice, and yet his hands are dyed with the blood of broken 2 

ing.” And Bite, in his lively interest for the established church, | friends—and the tickets, the admissions to these boxes, I am, at hearts. Under cover of the law, armed with its curious weapons, “i 

looked reproachfully at the man of letters ‘ times, compelled to put off in little transactions like the present.” ,| he lives a life of rapine, hoards wealth, passes for a most re- ) 
“Swift! ha! another churchman. Great man, I've heard: he || «Tickets, Mr. Bite, tickets, to take me to a play-house ! spectable man—for he never had a bill protested, and owes no 

might, too, have been more handsomely treated, considering. said Canaan men 6 thilline~—end, when be dice, a tembens will socecd his . 

What's that ?’’—and Mr. Bite pointed to a row of books, some l\ “You are not compelled to go yourself: you know you can || apocryphal virtues for the example of a future generation. Yet e 

seventy tomes, rich and glittering in green Morocco and gold— | sell them again.” \ is not the wretched monev-lender all to blame ; his iniquity, base 

* What's that? By the bindings, achurchman, I sincerely hope.” “IT would sooner burn them.” cried Canaan as it is, is assisted by bad laws. The wisdom of the legislature = 
‘That is, sir’"’—the student felt literally humiliated as he ||  “ AsI said, I honour everybody's conscience,” repeated Bite ; || has made poverty punishable ; and putting the scourge, iniquit- c 

paused before orthodoxy at ninety-five per cent.—* that 1s, sir, | “sell them, or burn them. By selling them, you would, no I ous costs, into the hands of the attorney, he wiclds the knout for ti 

the best edition of Voltaire.’ doubt, realize a profit; for, yust now the theatre is very much {| his own especial benefit, to torture, and sometimes death of the 
“What !”’ cried Mr. Bite, retreating a step or two, “the— |) sought after, isn’t it, Mr. Jones '” | suffering. ‘* Death !”’ exclaims the reader, ** what exaggeration ' 

the French Voltaire '” | Very much,” answered the faithful clerk | Is it possible that so respectable a man as—" Quite possible; a 
** T have never heard of any other,” answered the man of letters | ‘IT thought so. By-the-by, what are they doing, Jones?” | worse, quite truc Our hero, soft-spoken as a inaid, and sleek- “ 
‘* Heaven help us!" exclaimed the money-lender, seizing his |} ‘** The Blood-stained Boot-jack,’ sir ; ‘or the Cruel Cobbler.’ || looking as a beaver, has dabbled in blood, but only in the wav te 

hat and stick. | Beautiful thing, sir,” cried the waggish Jones; * got up, sir, | of the law. The bow-string is unknown in free and hanpy Eng- ” 
“ You are not going, Mr Bite” |} under the superintendence of the man himsel!, sir, that did the } land ; but, be sure of it, innocent reader, red tape has its daily - 
“T don’t know, sir,”’ answered Bite ; at the same time laying murder.” victims » 

down his hat and cane, “that I ought to stay a moment here ; os Impossible !" cried Canaan i Then, there is the benevulent money-lender. The animal that, ‘a 
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to pounce upon his victim—to feed at his very throat—looks 
blandly in his face and cries, ‘* What can J do?” 





There is the humourous money-lender. The frank, jovial, 
companionable fellow, who asks sixty, seventy, a hundred per 
cent. with a horse-laugh, and thinks the hardest usury the finest 
joke. 





The bacchanal money-lender is a common animal. He lends 
half in gold, and half in poison: so many pounds sterling, and 
so much bad vinegar, that, having been kept near port, must, as 
he conceives, have a vinous flavour 





There is the military money-lender. He is a captain, whose 
name and rank have never appeared in “The Army List.” 
Nevertheless, he is a man of most refined honour, and robs 
with the highest sense of a gentleman. He has a country-house 
somewhere ; but generally has his letters directed to a tavern, 
where it will sometimes unfortunately happen he has either just 
been or just coming, or where he will not return for many days, 
as circumstances may direct. He is very often the jackal, the 
mere hunter, for the greater carnirora; and, as an “ agent " is 
vot called upon to blush for another party, he will look in your 
face, and ask your permission to eat you, with eye unblenched 
and cheek untinged. He has great connections ; and it is, there- 
fore, a condescension in him to pillage what he denominates a 
common person ; he has, however, if strongly pressed, no in- 
vincible repagnance to make a meal of a tradesman, though his 
fare, when he can choose it, is generally noblemen in their minor- 
ity. Nothing so succulent as a peer under age, to be eaten in 
due time with post obit sauce. 

Jew money-lenders are numerous as the hairs in Aaron's 
beard; and, for the most part, all alike. They have no variety 
of character, and have lost the picturesque villany of former cen- 
turies. We could fee! a degree of sympathy for the outraged 
Hebrew—the branded, despised, insulted wretch—taking his 
slow and sure revenge of the oppressors. We could follow him 
with interest to his coffers, where the despised vagabond, day 
by day, hoarded power and strength; where he amassed the 
an altar at which even the 
Per 
secution has ceased, and Jew money-lender is merely a vulgar, 


means of authority; where he built 
rigid christian should be made to bow down and worship 


ravenous, sordid thing—a horse-leech among leeches. 


The money-lender and his victims '!—If the reader would be- 
hold their types let him wend to the Zoological Gardens, and po- 
remarkably fine boa-constrictor at 


litely ask to be shown the 


present adorning the collection of repéilia. Shut up in the box 
with the boa, the reader will perecive some half-dozen pigeons. 


Innocent, guileless things They perch on the scaly folds of 


the monster; they pick up peas near his horrible jaws; and so, 
dreaming not of the coming day, they live for weeks and weeks 
For all this, they are only there to be swallowed. The boa is 
motionless asacoil of cable; but once in, say three months, 
he stirs himself, and, sure as sheriff's officer, gorges his unsus- 
pecting prey—feathers, bones, and al] 

Reader! starve, beg, or—no, we must not say rob—but, what- 
ever you do, eschew the money-lender. He who is bound in his 
bills, though he may think himself a man, is, indeed, only a 


pigeon, a guinea-pig, a rabbit—with a torpid boa! 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


THE DANGERS OF MISCONDUCT. 





BY M. DE 


BALZAC. 





The evening seldom finished early at the Viscountess de 


andhieu's. 





One night last winter two visiters were present as 
late as one in the morning. One of them, a young man, and re- 
markably handsome, took leave when he heard the clock strike 
he wheels of his cab was heard in the 


Madame de Grandlieu glanced anxiously round, 





As soon as the rattle of 
and 


ho 


strect, 
secing that the room was empty, except two gentlemen w 
were playing écarté in a corner, she approached her daughter 
as if to address her 

Her daughter, beautiful and elegantly dressed, stood by the 
mantel, listening to the sound of the wheels outside, while pre- 
tending to examine a new garde-rue en li hophanie, a novelty 
which had just made its appearance 

“Camille,” said the viscountess, eveing her daughter closely, 


“Tw sh to say to you that if you continue to treat that 


young 


Comte de Restaud as vou did this evening, I shall not 





to enter my house.” 

“ Mamma "— 

“Do not speak, but listen to me. You arean only daughter, 
and rich, you must not think of marrying a young man who has 
to me 


nothing at all. I know you have confidence in me ; trust 


to see you properly established. At seventeen one is hardly old 
enough to decide on matters of interest. I will sav only one word 


more ander millions. He 





Ernest has a mother who would sq 





s worthy 


f oll . , 
Ol all praise ;: and he takes great care of his brother ar d sist r, 


‘oil } . ‘ . 
acores her, and vields to her with a filial piety whi 
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whilst he devours his man, drops crocodile tears ; and, in the act || and this is still more wonderful,”’ she added maliciously, * But 


as long as his mother is alive, any family would fear to entrust 
the happiness and the interests of a daughter to the Comte de 
Restaud.” 

“] overheard a word or two which tempt me to interpose 
between you and Mademoiselle Camille,” cried one of the two 
écarté-players, and he left his seat, saying to his partner, * I 
have won, marquis, but I must leave you to fly to the aid of 
your niece '” 

“ That is having a lawver's ears in good earnest,” said the 
viscountess. ‘ How could you hear me! I spoke very low.” 

“T heard with my eyes,” said the advocate, drawing closer to 
the fire. He took a low chair in the chimney-comer, the old 
took a seat on the causcrise by his niece's side, and 
1 them 


marquis 
Madame de Grandlieu occupied a place betweer 
remarked the man of law, * that I should 
in the 


“Tt is high time, 
tell vou a story, which will answer two good reasons 
first place it furnishes some serious counsels for Mademoiselle 
Camille ; in the next, it will compel vou to alter the opinion 
you have formed as to Ernest and his fortune.” 

? ’ cried the young lady 


“Is ita story’ oh pray begin at once !" 


As the Viscountess de Grandlieu belonged to the very first 
circle of the faubourg St. Germain, was very rich, very noble, 
and very loyal, it may seem strange that a mere lawyer should 
be allowed to talk so familiarly with her. This, we think, we 
can explain. When Madame de Grandlieu returned to France 
with the royal family, she lived on the moderate sum allowed 
her from the civil list. Our advocate fancied he had detected 
some illegalities in the sale made under the republic of the 
magnificent Hotel de Grandlieu. He informed her that the pro- 
perty could be recovered, undertook the suit at his own risk, and 
actually did recover it. Encouraged by this first and great suc- 
cess, he maneuvred with such skill and perseverance, that he 
obtained the restitution of the forest of Grandlieu, and so many 
other indemnifications, that her revenue was now enormous, and, 
thanks to the farthfulness and care of her legal adviser, continu 
ally increasing 

He was at this time turned of forty : a man of high honour, 
much information, and equal modesty. His conduct towards Ma 
dame de Grandlieu had procured him the business of nearly all 
the faubourg St. Germain, but he did not profit by their favour, 
never went out, ex 


as an ambitious man would have done. He 


cept occasionally to the Hotel de Grandlieu. He was really fond 
of business, and besides, he enjoyed too much happmess at home 
to seek for it abroad. It was lucky for him he happened to meet 
with Madame de Grandlieu’s case, else he might probably have 
starved to death. He had not the sou! of a lawyer 

Ever since Count Ernest de Restaud had begun to visit at the 
hotel, and the advocate had discovered the sympathy that plainly 
existed between Camille and him, he had become as regular a 
visiter as a dandy of the Chargée d’Autin just admitted to the 
society of the aristocratic faubourg 

A few days before, he happened 
remarked, 


to be seated beside Made- 


moiselle Camille, and he pointing out the young 


Count: “ What a pity that young fellow is not worth two or 
three millions ; ain't it?” 
“Ts it a misfortune—I do not think so,"’ was her answer 


*“ Ernest has a great deal of talent, and an excellent education ; 


esteemed by the head of his department ; he 


he is very much 


has a noble name. I don't doubt that he will be a prominent 





man one of these days. When he obtains power, he will find 
it very easy to get a fortune.” 

“Yes, but if he was rich now "— 

Camille blushed as she replied, “ If he was rich, my dear 
sir, allthe young ladies then would be quarrelling for him,” and 


she pointed to the quadrilles 

* And in that case,"’ rejoined the counse 
Camille de Grandlieu would not be the only one he would look 
at. That is the reason of your blushing, Camille. You like 
Camille quitted him hastily 


llor, “* Mademoiselle 


him, don't you, love’? tell me.” 
** She loves him,” thought he 


that her liking for the Comte de Restaud was approved by her 


And Camille could plainly see 


legal adviser 

Thereupon, as we have remarked, the advocate began his 
tale, which we shall repeat after him, as closely as a dialogue 
can be followed in a narrative 


(To be continued.) 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 


RY MRS. JAMESON 

ANNE, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Anne was alarmed—she felt herself insulted ; “ It is a thing,” 
said she, in a letter to Marlborough, “that 


have my successer here, though but for a week.” 


I cannot bear to 
By Marlbo- 
rough’s interference she was spared this mortification ; but her 
hatred to the whigs was was obliged to make 


Marlborough 


she only 


increased. She 
would 
hated 


concessions to them, because otherwise 
have thrown up his 
them the more, and parti ularly the duche ss, who had long been 
the moving principle of that party. By her husband's advice 
nt down 


command but therefore 





she now absented herself entirely from court, and we 


the people 


into the country, to fret and brood over all the angry and bitter 
feelings that wait on mortitied pride, wounded aflection, and 
exasperated temper 

In the midst of these perplexities Anne lost the small degre« 
of support and comfort she might have derived from her hus 
band. Prince George of Denmark had never enjoyed the slight 






and his death was scarcely 
court; but to Anne u 
in his last Ulness with 


est consideration on his own account, 
felt or noticed beyond the circle of the 
watched him 

and all the 


at length he sank under his 


was a de ep affliction; she 
all the 
she sat up with him for six 1 
disorder, which was a confirmed asthma, and « xpired at Ken 
i709 


tenderness of a wife, solicitude of a nurse ; 





ghts ; 


sington palace m October, 

The Duchess of Marlborough was at Windsor when the 
tidings of the prince’s danger reached her. ‘To do her justice, 
this woman, with her talents, her spirit, her generosity, her 
frankness, her really warm affections, would have been a noble 





creature, but for the chief vice of her character—that ud, un- 
governable temper, which at times converted her mto a fury, 
rendered her good qualities useless, and aggravated all her 
fai On hearing of the danger of Prince George she wrote 





the following note to the queen -— 

* Though the last time I had the honour to wait on your ma 
jesty, your usage of me was such as was scarce possible for me 
anybody to beheve I cannot hear of so 
affliction to 
coming to pay my duty and inguu 


vet 
you, as the 


to rmagine, or for 


gre and condition m 


ata misfortune 


which the prince is, without 


ing after your health; and to see if many particular whatso 





er be agreeable or usetul to you ; for 


ever, mV service can etl 


which satisfaction | would do more than I would trouble your 


majesty to read at this tune.” 
This note is very characteristic : a woman of a gentler spirit 


ch at the com- 





would, at such a moment, have spared the repre 
mencement ; a woman of less heart—such a woman as Queen 
Anne herself, “content to dwell in decencies for ever,” 
would have finished her game at cards, and never have thought 
of writing at all The duchess, after despatehu a messenger 
with this billet, ordered her carr at midnight, and reached 
Kensington palace the next morning 

While Anne was watel r by her husband's sickbed, she was 
surprised by a note from the Duchess of Marlboroug! entreating 
admission : the queen consented, but received her coolly ; even 
In that moment the tee goof aversion was uppermost m her 
mind. B t the duchess, whose attachments were s strong as 
her temper was violent, and whose best feelings were roused 


would not be repelled. She remamed with her supported her 


through this sad scene, and when the prince had breathed his 
last, she tenderly removed her roval n ess from the chamber 
of death, led her from the gaze of the surrounding attendant 
into her closet, and there, kneeling down at her feet, soothed 
her with the most affectionate « xpressions, till the first burst of 
rony was over. She then entreated her to remove to St 

James’, and leave a place which was no lonwer a fit residence 
for her, and where every object only added to the polgnane vol 
her sorrow she offered her own carriage to convey her thither 
at the instant, and at length prevailed The een, then giving 
her watch to the duchess, desired her to retire till the hand had 

i Mrs Masham to her The 





reached @ certam pomt, and to se 
, 





duchess, stung to the soul, retured ; she had not sufficrent com 
mand over her feelings or her temper to send in the favourite, 
who at such a moment was preferred to herself; but on return 
ing merely said, ** Your mayesty may send for Mrs, Masham at 
St. James’ when and how you please >” the queen said no more 

the subject, but Mrs. Masham was at St. James’ ready to 
receive her; and the duchess, by this sacrifice of her pride to 
her affection, gained nothing, apparently, but added pain and 
mortification 

In the next two years (1709 and 1710) we find Lor the 
Fourteenth reduced almost to de spair "lhis wretched old man, 
who had begun his reign with such unexampled splendour, was 
now by h s own ambition and arrogance fatien so low as to sue 


once have dictated ; but 1 was refused, 


for the peace he might 





The war conti 
with petty in 


except on terms to which he would not accede 


} 


nued to rage abroad, while the queen, occupied 





trigues at home, was contriving with Harley and Mrs. Masham 
the means of removing a ministry that she at once feared and 
detested ; but under whose auspices England had certainly 
reached a height of power and glory almost unequalled in his- 


who was now secretary of state, she re- 
at the head of the 


tory. Lord Sunderland, 
garded with a species ef antipathy ; he 
whigs, and he was the Duchess of Mariborough’'s favourite son 


was 


in-law. 

The measures prepared ar 
nistry were retarded for a while 
by Marlborough and Prince Eugene over the French at Malpla- 
quet, September 11, 1709. The two armies met on a plain to the 
Mons, a large Flanders; they were nearly 
equal, consisting ea f about 120,000 men, the French 

Villars, the of all ther 


1 concerted for disgracing the mi- 


by another great victory gained 


south of town in 
and 


h of 
were commanded by Marshal greatest 


ger erals. In this “ rery murdering battle,” as Marlboro igh truly 
called it mm his letters, about 20,000 men fell on the side of the 
allies, and near 14,000 of the French, who were defeated The 





queen's brother, the chevaher St. George, who fought on the 














side of the French, was desperately wounded Marlborough dis 
plaved his i] humanity after the battle, and did all in his 
power to aileviate the hornble sufferings of the wounded. About 
three thousand of these miserable wretches lay mangled im the 
neighbourmg woods, and were sought out and immediately re- 
heved byt English general, whose compassion after a battle 
extended equally to frends and enemics Nor was it only the 
soldiers opposed in deadly combat who were to be | itied. What 
crimes, what disease, what public and private misery what 
wretchedne and desolation were spread through that once fer- 
tile and h vv country, which had become the seat of war— 
where death and suffering, not in one, but in a thousand hornd 


Nether- 


The greatest part of the 
“Jt is impossible, 


forms, were loosed abroad ' 


lands lay wasted by pestilence and famine 


writes the victorious general to his wife, “te be seneble of the 
misery of this country without seemg it; at least o half of 
im the villages, sine the beginning of last are 


| Ws7,,," 
lead, and the rest look as if they came out of their gray, v 
s 


To be continued.) 
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FOURTEENTH OF FEBRUARY. 


“TO-MORROW IS ST. VALENTINE’S DAY.” 

Or Saint Valentine, so celebrated among young persons, little 
is known, except that he was a priest of Rome, and martyred 
there about the year two hundred and seventy 

It was a custom with the ancient Roman youth to draw the 
names of girls in honour of their goddess F’ebruata-Juno on the 
fifteenth of February, in exchange for which certain Roman catho- 
lic pastors substituted the names of saints in billets given the day 


before, namely, on the fourteenth of February. 


Where can the postman be, I say? 
He ought to fy—on such a day! 

Of all days in the year, you know, 
It’s monstrous rude to be so slow : 
The fellow's so exceeding stupid— 


Hark !—chere he is!—oh ! the dear Cupip! 


Two hundred thousand letters beyond the usual daily average 
annually pass through the two-penny post-office in London on 
St. Valentine's day. ‘* Two hundred thousand twopences,”’ said 
an old gentleman as he read this in a March newspaper, “ are 
four hundred thousand pence,”’— 


Why, 


the number of young 


and he was going to cast up 


the amount—‘* papa,” said his daughter, “that’s just 


folks 
other—that's the way to reckon.” 


love with each 
Ah, my child, that’s not 


there must be in 


the way to reckon; you have taken something into the account 
that has no busmess there: all valentine-writers are jot in 
love, nor are all lovers valentine-writers; and remember, my 


dear girl, that as smiles on the face somecimes conceal cruel dis- 
positions, so there are some who write Valentines, and trifle with 


hearts for the mere pleasure of inflicting pain. I will show 


you what I mean,”’ said the old gentleman, and taking a pa- 
per from a drawer, he held up the exemplitication of a dog play- 
ing with a lady’s heart, which he had torn in several places 

Just then an unmarried gentleman, “ of a cerfamage,” enter- 
ed the room. On becoming acquainted with the topic, he drew 
from his pocket a small packet, and said, with a merry smile, 
**Here was my valentine.” It contamed a rib of some small 
animal completely enveloped with white satin ribbon, ornament- 
ed by a true lover's knot at each end, and another in the middle 
Father and daughter both had a laugh at the “ old bachelor,” 
and he laughing with them, put into the young lady's hand the 
poetical address that accompanied his rid : 


Go contemplate this lovely sign ' 


Haste thee away to reason’s shrine, 
And listen to her voice ; 

No more illusive shades pursue, 

To happiness this gives the clue, 
Make but a prudent choice. 


Tull Adam had a partner given, 

Much as fair Eden bloom‘d like heaven, 
Ilis bliss was incomplete ; 

No social friend those 

Gave the gay scene a vacant aur! 
She came—'twas all replete. 


joys to share, 


And could not genuine Paradise 

The most extensive wish sutlice 
Its guiltless lord possest ! 

No—not without a kindred mate ; 

How then in this degen'rate state, 
Can man alone be blest! 


But now the Muse withdraws her aid ; 

Enough, thy folly to upbraid ; 
Enough to make thee wise 

No more of pensive hours complain, 

No more, that all life’s joys are vain, 
If thou this hint despise. 


* Well now, 


* After such a valentine. you musf take the hint, my dear sir; 


this is capital!” exclaimed the laughing lass. 
it's really a shame that so good-natured a man should remain a 
bachelor. I recollect, that when I tould only just run about, you 
used to be so kind to me; besides, how you dandled and played 
with me! and since then, how you have read to me and instructed 
me till I grew up! 
you are every way domestic, and it's se/tled ; 
ried.’’"—** Well, then, will you have me with a 
cheerful laugh. ‘J have you? No! but 
not too old to find a wife: there are many ladies whom we know, 
of your age, wholly disengaged ; 


Such a man is the very man to be married 
you must get mar- 
!” he 


Why you are too old; 


inquired, 


but you don’t pay them any par- 


ticular attention. Her father interposed ; and the gentleman 
she addressed playfully said, “It is a little hard, indced, that I 
should have these fine compliments and severe reproaches at the 
same time : however,” taking her by the hand, “ you will under- 
stand that it is possible [ may have paid particular attention to 
a lady at an age when the affections are warmer; I did; and I 
reconciled myself to rejection by courting my books and the 
pleasures of solitude— , 
Hast thou been ever waking 
From slumbers soft and light 
And heard sweet music 


The s 


breaking 
tullness of the night ; 


When all thy soul was blending 
With that delightful strain, 

And night her silence lending 
To rivet fancy's chain ; 


= . were oS Se See ee 


Then on a sudden pausing, 

Those strains have ceas’d to play 
A painful absence causing 

Of bliss that died away ! 


So from my soul has vanish'd 
The dream of youthful days ; 

So Hope and Love are banish’d, 

| And Truth her pow’r displays. 





The origin of so pleasant a day, the first pleasant day in the 
year, whether its season be regarded, orthe mode of its celebra- 


tion, requires some little investigation. 
Attend we upon Eta. Hark, how triuinphantly that noble 
herald of the college of kindness proclaims the day ! 

|“ Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valentine! 
is thy name in the rubric, thou venerable arch-flamen of hymen! 


who, and what manner of person art 


Creat 


Immortal go-between ! 
Art thou but a name, typifying the restless principle 


or wert 


| thou! 
|| which impels poor humans to seek perfection in union! 


|, thou indeed a mortal prelate, with thy tippet and thy rochet, thy 
1} 
apron on, and decent lawn sleeves! Mysterious personage ! like 
unto thee, assuredly, there is no other mitred father in the calen- 


} dar.—Thou comest attended with thousands and ten thousands of 


little loves, and the air is 


| Brush'd with the hiss of rustling wings ; 
| 
| singing cupids are thy choristers and thy precentors ; and instead 


of the crosier, the mystical arrow is borne before thee. 


| 
} “In other words, this is the day on which those charming little 
|} missives, ycleped valentines, cross and intercross each other at 
|| every street and turning. The weary and all-for-spent two-pen- 





ny postman sinks beneath a load of de licate embarrassments, not 
his own. It is scarcely credible to what an extent this epheme- 
ral courtship is carried on in this loving town, to the great ¢ nrich- 
| 


ment of porters, and detriment of knockers and bell-wires. In 
little 
heart,—that little three-cornered exponent of all our hopes and 


these visual interpretations no emblem is so common as the 


it is twisted and tortur- 
What 


pedo we have in history cr mythology for placing the head- 


fears,—the be-stuck and bleeding heart ; 
ed into more allegories and affectations than an opera-hat 
quarters and metropolis of god cupid in this anatomical seat 
| rather than in any other, is not very clear; but we have got it, 
and it will serve as well as any otherthing. Else we might easily 
imagine, upon some other system which might have prevailed 
for any thing which our pathology knows to the contrary, a 
lover addressing his mistress, perfect simplicity of feeling, 
‘Madam, my diver and fortune are entirely at your disposal ;’ 
or putting a delicate question, ‘Amanda, have you a midriff to 
and awarded the 


bestow '’ But custom has settled these things, 


seat of sentiment to the aforesaid triangle, while its less fortunate 





neighbours wait at animal and anatomical distance. 
1} * Not many sounds in life, and | include all urban and all ra- 
ral sounds, exceed in interest a Anock at the door. It * givesa 
very echo to the throne where hope is seated.’ But its issues 


seldom answer to this oracle within. It is so seldom that just 


the person we want to see comes But of all the clamourous 
visitations, the welcomest in expectation is the sound that ushers 
As the 


hoarse that announced the fatal entrance of Duncan, so the knock 


in, Or seems to usher mm, a valentine raven himse lt was 


of the postman on this day ts light, airy, confident, and betit- 


ting one that ‘* bringeth good tidings.’ It is less mechanical than 


} on other days; you will say, ‘that 1s not the post, I am sure 


|, Visions of love, of cupids, of hymens, and all those delightful, 


which ‘ having been, will always be 


eternal common-places, 


which no school-boy nor school-man can write away; having 


their irreversible throne in the fancy and affections ; what are 
|| your transports, when the happy maiden, opening with careful 


finger, careful not to break the emblematic seal, bursts upon the 


| sight of some well-designed allegory, some type, some youthful 
faney, not without verses— 

Lovers all, 

A madrigal, 


|, or some such device, not over abundant in seiise—young Love 


disclaims it,—and not quite s lly—somethmg between wind and 


|| water, a chorus where the sheep might almost join the shepherd, 


as - did, or as I apprehended they did, in Arcadia 


* All valentines are not foolish, and 1 shall not easily forget 
|| thine, my kind friend, (if I may have leave to call you so) E. B.— 


E. B. lived opposite a young maiden, whom he had often seen 


unseen, from his parlour window in C—e-street. She was all 


e, and just of an age to er 


joyousness and innocen yoV receiving 


}; a valentine, and just of a temper to bear the disappointment of 


missing one with good humour. FE. B. is an artist of no common 


powers ; in the fancy parts of de signing perhaps inferiour to none . 


his name is known at the bottom of many a well executed vig- 


vette in the wav of his profession, but no further; for E. B. is 


modest, and the world meets nobody half-way. &. B. meditate d 


how he could repay this voung maiden for many a favour whic 


him unknown; for, when a kindly 


h but passing by, and 


she had done face creets us, 
never knows us again, nor we it, 
and If. B. did 


damse! 


thoug we 


should feel it as an obligation; This good artist 


work to | 





set himself at lease t It was just before 


Valentine's day three years since. He wrought unseen, and un- 


We 
finest gilt paper with borders—full, not of 


suspected, a wondrous work. need say K was not on the 


common hearts and 


et 
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| dreamer’s waking wishes.— 


heartless allegory, but all the prettiest stories of love from Ovid, 
and older poets than Ovid (for E. B. is a scholar.) There was 
Pyramus and Thisbe, and be sure Dido was not forgot, nor Hero 
and Leander, and swans more than sang in Cayster, with mottoes 
and fanciful devices, such as beseemed,—a work, in short, of ma- 
gic. Iris dipt the woof. This on Valentine’s eve he commended 
to the all-swallowing indiscriminate orifice (O, ignoble trust ') 
of the common post; but the humble medium did its duty, and 
from his watchful stand, the next morning, he saw the cheerful 
messenger knock, and by-and-by the precious charge delivered. 
He saw, unseen, the happy girl unfold the valentine, dance about, 
clap her hands, as one after one the pretty emblems unfolded 
themselves. She danced about not with light love or foolish 
, for she had no lover; or, if she had, none she knew 
that could have created those bright images which delighted her. 
It was more like some fairy present ; 


expectations 


a God-send, as our fami- 
liarly pious ancestors termed a benefit received, where the bene- 
It would do her 
It is good to love the unknown. I only give 
this as a specimen of E. B., and his modest way of doing a con- 
cealed kindness 


factor was unknown. It would do her no harm. 


good for ever after. 


““Good morrto my valentine, sings poor Ophelia; and no 
better wish, but with better auspices, we wish to ull faithful lo- 
vers, who are not too wise to despise old legends, but are content 
to rank themselves humble diocesans with old Bishop Valentine 
and his true church.” 

Misson, a learned traveller, who died in England about 1721, 
describes the amusing practices of his time :—* On the eve of 
the fourteenth of the young folks in England and 
Scotland, An 
equal number of maids and bachelors get together, each writes 
their true or some feigned name upon separate billets, which they 


February, 
by a very ancient custom, celebrate a little festival 


roll up, and draw by way of lots, the maids taking the men’s bil- 


lets, and the men the maids’; so that each of the young men 
lights upon a girl that he calls his valentine, and each of the girls 
By this means each has 


but the man sticks faster to the 


upon a young man which she calls hers 
valentine that is 
For- 


y into so many couples, the 


two valentines ; 
fallen to him, than to the valentine to whom he is fallen 
tune having thus divided the compan 
valentines give balls and treats to their mistresses, wear their bil- 
lets several days upon their bosoms or sleeves, and this littl 
sport often ends in love. This ceremony is practised differently 
in different counties, and according to the freedom or severity of 
Madam Valentine. There ts another kind of valentine, which ts 
the first young man or woman that chance throws in your way in 
the street, or elsewhere, on that day.” 

In some places at this time, and more particularly in London 
the lad’s valentine is the first lass he sees in the morning, who 
is the first 
Valentine's 
day ; he makes a rustic housewife remind her good man— 


is not an inmate of the house; the lass’ valentine 


youth she sees. Gay mentions this 


usage on St. 
I early rose just at the break of day, 

Before the sun had chased the stars away; 
A-field I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine, (for so should housewives do,) 


Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 
In spite of Fortune, shall our ¢rue-lore be 


* there is mention of the sam 
the 


to ensure an ind: 


So also in the “ Connoisseur 


usage preceded by certain mysterious ceremonies night b 


fore ; one of these being almost certain 


tion, is therefore likely to occasion a dream favourable to th 


Last Friday was Valentine's day, 


the nicht before, 


them to the four corners of my pillow, and the fifth to the midd 


and, I got five bav-leaves, and pinned four of 


and then, if I dreamt of my sweetheart, Betty said we should | he 
But to make it more sure, | 


boiled an egg hard, and took out the yolk, 


married before the vear was out. 
and filled it with salt; 
and when I went to bed, ate it, shel! and all, without speakin 

We also wrote our lovers’ names upon bits of 
and 


dnnkmng after it 


paper, and rolled them up in clay, and put them into water 


the first that rose up was to be our valentine. Would you think 
it, Mr. Blossom was my man. I lay a-bed and shut my eves a!! 
the morning, till he came to our house; for I would not have 
seen another man before him for all the world.” 


} 


Shakspeare bears witness to the custom of looking for vour 


valentine, or desiring to be one, through poor Ophelia’s singing, 


Good morrow! ‘tis St. Valentin 
All in the morning betime, 
, 


And I a maid at your window, 
To be your valentine ! 





Sylvanus Urban, in 1779, was informed by Kitty Crrious, the 





on St. Valentine's dav in that year, at a little obscure village in 
Kent, she found an odd kind of sport. The girls from five or six 


to eighteen years old were assembled in a crowd, burning: an un- 


they 


lage 


couth effigy, which they called a“ holly boy,” and wh: 





had stulen from the boys; while in another part of the v 


» bovs were burning what they called a 





y a “avy girl,” whieh 
they had stolen from the girls. The 


g ceremony of each burning 


vanied by lamations, huzzas, 


was accom] ac and other nors¢ 

Kitty inquired the meaning of this from the oldest people, but 

, : - J 

she could only learn that it had always been a Sport at that season 
On this ancient festival, it was formerly the custom for men 


to make presents to the women. In Scotland these valentine 


gifts were reciprocal, as indeed they are still in some parts 





p! 
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at 
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au 
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—_ 
Hurdis calls this 
The day Saint Valentine, 
When maids are brisk, and at the break of day 
Start up and turn their pillows, curious all 
To know what happy swain the fates provide 
A mate for life. Then follows thick discharge 
Of true-love knots and sonnets nicely penned. 





St. Valentine is the lover's saint. 
superstition than other people, but their imagimings are more 
As it is fabled that Orpheus * played so well he moved old 
Nick ;”” so it is true that love, “‘ cruel tyrant,’ moves the veriest 
brute. Its influence renders the coarsest nature somewhat inte- 
resting. A being of this kind, so possessed, is almost as agree- 
able asa parish cage with an owl inside ; you hear its melancholy 
tee-whit tee-whoo, and wonder how it get there. Its place of 
settlement becomes a place of sentiment ; nobody can liberate 
the starveling, and it will stay there. 
many calls for pity, which are much abated on the recollection 
that there are openings enough for its escape. The ‘tender 
passion”’ in the two-mile-an-hour Jehu of an eight-horse wagon 
puzzles him mightily. 
and drives and sighs again,”’ till the approach of this festival en- 
ables him to buy “a valentine,’ 
o’ hearts’ transfixed by an arrow in the form of a weathercock, 


’ 


with a “ halter,” and a “ couple 


inscribed, 
“T'll be yours, if you'll be mine, 
Iam your pleasing Valentine.” 

St. Valentine, be it repeated, is the saint of all true lovers of 
every degree, and hence the letters missive to the fair, from 
wooers on this festival, bear his name. Brand thinks “ one of the 
most elegant jeu-d'esprits on this occasign,”’ is one wherein an 
admirer reminds his mistress of the choice attributed by the le- 
gend to the choristers of the air on this day, and inquires of her— 


Shall only you and I forbear 
To meet and make a happy pair? 
Shall we alone delay to live! 
This day an age of bliss may give 
But, ah! when I the proffer make, 
Sull coyly you refuse to take ; 
My heart I dedicate in vain, 
The too mean present you disdain 
Yet since the solemn time allows 
To choose the object of our vows ; 
Boldly I dare profess my flame, 
Proud to be yours by any name. 

A better might have been selected from the “ Magazine of 


Magazines,” the “* Gentleman's,” wherein Mr. Urban has some- 
times introduced the admirers of ladies to the admirers of antiqui- 
ties—under which class ladies never come. Thence, ever and 
anon, as from some high barbican or watchtower old, * songs of 
loves and maids forsaken"’ have aroused the contemplation from 
regarding other times, to 


“facts, fancies and recollections” 


lovers ** sighing like furnace "in our own. Through Sylvauus, | 


uearly a century ago, there was poured this 


INVOCATION OF ST. VALENTINE 


Haste, friendly sain/! to my relief, 

My heart is stol’n, help! stop the thief 
My rifled breast I search'd with care, | 
And found Eliza lurking there 


Away she started from my view, 
Yet may be caught, if thou pursue 
Nor need I to describe her strive— 
The fairest, dearest maid alive! 


Seize her—vet treat the nymph divine 
With gentle usage, Valentine! 

Then tell her, she, for what was done, 
Must bring my heart, and give her ow 





So pleasant, so descriptive an illustration of the preseut custom, 
requires a companion equally amiabic 


MY VALENTINE. 


Mark’‘d you her eye's resistless glance, 
That does the enraptured soul entrance 
Mark‘d you that dark blue orb unfold 

Volumes of bliss as yet untold’ 
And felt you not, as I now feel, 


Delight no tongue could e’er reveal ! 


Mark’d you her cheek that blooms and glows, 


glov 


A living emblem of the rose? 
Mark'd vou her vernal lip that breathes 
The balmy fragrance of its leaves’ 
And felt vou not, as ] now leel, 
Delight no tongue can e’er reveal ' 
Mark’d you her artless smiles that speak 
The language written on her cheek, 
Where, bright as morn, and pure as dew, 
The bosom's thoughts arise to view ! 
And felt you not, as | now feel, 

Delight no tongue could e’er reveal’ 
Mark’'d vou her face, and did not there, 
Sense, softness, sweetness, all appear 
Mark'd you her form, and saw not vou 
A heart and mind as lovely too 


And felt vou not, 


as I now feel, 
Delight no tongue could e’er reveal ’ 
Mark‘d vou all this, and vou have known 
‘The treasured raptures that I own; 
Mark‘d you all this, and you like me, 


Have wandered oft her shade to see, 


Not that lovers have more | 


Its mural notes seem so | 


He “sighs and drives, sighs and drives, | 





I| For you have felt, as I now feel, 
| Delight no tongue could e’er reveal ! 

Every lady will bear witness that the roll of valentine poesy ts 
|! interminable ; and it being presumed that few would object to a 


peep in the editor's budget, he offers a little piece, written, at the 
desire of a lady, under an engraving, which represented a girl 


fastening a letter to the neck of a pigeon 


Outstrip the winds, my courier dove ! 
On pinions fleet and free, 
And bear this letter to my love, 
| Who's far away from me 
It bids him mark thy plume whereon 
The changing colours range ; 
But warns him that my peace is gone 
If he should also change 
It tells him thou return’st again 
To her who sets thee free 
| And oh! it asks the truant, when 
| He’|! thus resemble thee ! 





NOVELIST. 


THE 


THE JEWELLER OF 


(Concluded.) 


PARIS. 


Here ended Oliver's story, which confirmed De Scudery in her 


opinion of his innocence But this, she felt, would be of littl 
service to him. He was in the toils of the law, in the hands of 
a stern and cruel judge. His confession to her was made under 


the seal of secresy, and he protested that he would die on the 


scaffold sooner than load the memory of his Madelon’s father 
with infamy. The only steps she could devise was to write 
a long letter to La Regnie, in which she declared that Oliver 


had fully cleared himself from the foul charge of homicide, but 


that he refused to reveal his secrets to the officers of justice, from 
a heroic feeling of delicacy, which led him to sacrifice himself 
sooner than destroy the peace of mind of other and innocent per- 


sons. This was put as forcibly as possible, and she employed all 


the powers of her eloquence to produce an impression on the 
In a few houre came an 


stern-minded magistrate answer, in 


which La Regnie expressed his pleasure that Oliver had been 
ely to the 
As regarded O 

, 


ver's heroic resolution of never betraying the mystery of Cardail 


able to establish his mnocence so comple 


satisiaction 


of his generous and noble-minded protectress 


lac’s death, he was sorry to say that the chambre ardente did not 


feel itself at liberty to honour such heroism as it deserved, but 


would probably feel under the necessity of using all the means in 


its power to overcome it In three days he expected to be 


possession of the secret 


} 





This alluded too plainly to the immediate use of torture, to be 
mistaken, and De Scudéry shuddered as she reflected on Oliver's 
helplessness and La Regnie’s relentless nature Her perplexity 


was not a little increased when, late that night, a gentleman sent 


to solicit ‘an interview on matters which concerned the welfare 


of the journeyman goldsmith she had taken under her protection 
He was introduced ; it was the Comte de Miossons, colone! of the 
Gardes-du-« rps 

* Excuse me, honoured lady,” he began, with the freedom and 
easy grace of a soldier, * for troubling you at so unseasunable an 
hour ; but I come respecting this Brusson 


“Oh, pray speak !" cried the old lady 


“| thought his name would prove a suflicieyt passport to you, 
said Miossons, laughingly 

* Every body believes this Oliver guilty. Your opinion is dif 
ferent, though it is founded, I believe, only on his own statements 


With me, the case is different 


than I am, that he is guiltless in t matter 


“ And why ’” 


** Because I myself killed the old n n this street, not far 
from your door. And J assure you, | am proud of it. That 
goldsmith was the most finished villain that ever existed. H 
was the author of all the murders and robberies that have taken 
place within atwelvemonth. I donot know how it was, but some 
how I began to suspect the old roffian when he brought me 
home a case of jewels; he seemed so anxious, and cross-questior 


ed my valet so cunningly to find gut whom a case of jewels were 


intended for, and at what hour ] was in the habit of visiting a 





certain lady. I thought of a measure of precaution, which ts so 
simple that it is strange it never occurred to any one before, 
merely a light cuirass wore under mv doublet All the wour 

the unknown inflicts, thought I, are of the same kind,—al! froma 


dagger, and if I can escape being surprised by him at first, we 
And so it fell out 


me, but the point of his blad 


shall be on equal terms Cardaillac attacked 
e turned off from my stee! armour, 
and the next moment I shook him off, and plunged my sword in 
his breast up to the hilt.” 

* And why have you never stated this before 
n repiv, that such a statement would 


Would t 


have he 


nai 


* Allow me to say 
probability have been my ruin us La Regnie, always 


on the watch for crimes and criminals, ieved me if I} 





denounced honest o! Cardaillac, the very patterr of piety 
and good behaviour word of justice would have been turn 
ed against me instead.” 

* But your birth, your rank 

“Oh! answered the Count, * remember Marshal Luxembourg 


} who was sent to the Bastile for only having had his fortune told 


| better have adopted at 


As for Oliver, though innocent of René’s death, he will suffer a just 
fate, as his comrade and accomplice. | have told you my story,— 


not to be given up to the tender mercies of the chambre ardente, 
but supposing you could make use of it in some way without be- 
traying me 

De Scudéry now pursued the course which perhaps she might 
first; she stated the whole case to the 
most eminent advocate im Paris. He gave little encouragement 
so long as Oliver hesitated in his silence, and only advised the 
usual panacea of lawyers—delay. There was but one hope left— 
to appeal directly to the king, the fountain of mercy. De Scudéry 
sought an interview, and dwelt long on Oliver's blameless life and 
heroic delicacy, on her full persuasion of his innocence, on the con- 
firmation of his story which Count Miosson’s declaration afforded, 
Louis, after a 


Your 


and the ardent love and wild despair of Madelon 





‘I wish you joy, madame 


' No thanks, I beg 


Me 


pause, came up to her and said, 


protege, Oliver Brusson, 1s free my dear 
madame, I have some thoughts of making you a counsellor in our 
and giving you all my business, for, by St 
My 
uls Irom my privy purse , give 
She 


, 
court of Parliament, 


Denis, no man on earth could withstand your cloquence 


valet shall deliver you a thousand k 


these to Madelon for her dower may marry this Brusson 


of hers, who, by the way, does not deserve such happmess, but 


will.” He 


hinting that her people at home might be 


they must both leave Paris. Such is my dismissed 


her abruptly, merely 


ineasy at her long absence. When she reached her house, Mar 


tumere and old Baptiste came to meet her, crying out in the joy 


of their hearts, “ He is here—he is free—oh the dear young 


coupe a mw nex mi ite sotn 


Madelon and her lover knee! 


‘ ! } i 
Ina very few days Oliver fulfilled the king's command by leaving 


, oh } . 
Paris with his young bride They repaired to Geneva, where 


they lived a long and h py life 


About a year after his departure, puble notice was given under 


of Harlav de Cha } 


the signature nvaion, arci 


Pierre An 


ushop of Paris, and 
aud d’Andilly, chancellor, to the effect that a repentant 


eT had ae 





livered over to the ¢ rchalarge quantity of stolen 


ewelry and ornaments ; and all who had lost any thing of the kind 
within two years previous, were formed that their property 
would be delivered to them on proper proof | r made Many 
who were mentioned in Cardaillac’s list as only stunned and not 
1} 

stabbed, made their appearance from time to time, and received 
back their property, to their no small astonishment. The rest 
fell to the church of St. Eustach« 


ee wee ee 


POPULAR OUTLINE 





SKETCHES, 


LOSING AND WINNING. 
Coutinued 
Pus following mor r Mrs. Cunningham called on Mrs 
Westbury, wl t soment of her arrival, happened to be in 
her chamber; but she mstantly descended to receive her visit 
e! When Mrs. Westbury leit the parlour a short time previ 
ous, her husband was t re; but he had d Sapp ared, and she 








supposed he had gone ou Ile was however im the library, 
which adjomed the parle ind the door between the two rooms 
was not « te closed After the ci upliments of the morning, 
Mrs. Westbury remarked 

**] was son it surprised to see y at Mrs. Parker's last 
eve 

» rised' w s 

You ree i the ¢ versat al LOUK peace on the sub 
ect the mor Iw it vour lhe ( 

Oh ves, I remember that Mr. Cum yham was giving a 
kind of disserta i ¢ t S eriour pleasures of one’s own 
chimney corner. Really, i wish he did not love home quite so well— 
though I don't despair of teaching him, by and by, to love society.” 

( be possible that vou re regret your husband's at. 
tac.ument to me asked M Westbury 

Yes ve sinty, when it mterferes with my go iv out. A man 
ar his mays ely ¢ ve 1 Of each other's society, 
and yet see somet r of the world At any rate, I shall teach 
Ned at | am not to be made a recluse for anv man ' 

‘Have you no f vy dear Mrs. Cunningham,” said Mrs 
Westbury, ‘that vour w t of conformity to your husband's 
taste will ' I ] ce over hun! 

And o . ' se is s influence,” asked Mrs. Cunning 
ham, ess exerted to obtain the enjoyments that J love?” 

Oh. pra veoware uid Mrs. Westbury with much feeling, 
* beware you sacrifice your happiness for a chimera! Be 
\ \ trifle with invaluable a treasure as the heart 
ol i a 

* Pho—pho—how serious you are growing '" said Mrs. Cun 
I an lly warning and exhorting et twenty years of 
age' What a preacher you will be by the time you are forty! 
LB T ‘ eT est ind ¢ fess t vou voursell would prefer, 
a | or party to sitting alone | t vh a stupid evening 

hh We ry 

Then, to speak the t1 said Juha, ‘I should prefer an 
evening at home to all the parties in the world. Bails I never 
attend, and do not think s 


ty necessary, even with no other 
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“Then why do you attend parties if you do not like them!” 

‘* Because Mr. Westbury thinks it proper that I should.” 

‘* And so you go to him, like miss to her papa and mamma, 
to ask him what you must do!” said Mrs. Cunningham, laugh- 
ing. “ This is delightful, truly! But for my part, I cannot see 
why I have not as good a right to expect Edward to conform to 
my taste and wishes as me to conform to his. And so Westbury 


makes you go, whether you like to or not?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Westbury, “I never expressed to 
him my aversion to going, not wishing him to feel as if I were 
making a great sacrifice in complying with his wishes.” 

“ Well, this is pretty, and dutiful, and delicate,” said Mrs. 
Cunningham, laughing again. “ But I don’t set up for a pattern 
wife, and if Edward and I get along as well as people in gene- 
ral, I shall be satisfied. But to turn to something else. How 
do you like Miss Eldon?” 

**T am not at all acquainted with her,” 

““ You have met her several times,” said Mrs. Cunningham 
Her appearance 


, 


said Julia. 


* Yes, but have never conversed with her 
greatly in her favour; I think her very beautiful.” 
“ She is called so,” said Mrs. Cunningham ; “but somehow I 
don’t like her looks. To tell the plain truth, I can’t endure her; 
she is vain, and artful, and self-complacent.”’ 

“T have not the least acquaintance with her,” repeated Julia; 
‘but it were a pity so lovely a face should not be accompanied 


with an amiable heart. Are you much acquainted with her?” 


“Not personally. Indeed, I never conversed with her for ten 


minutes in my life.” 

“Then you may be mistaken in thinking her vain and artful,” 
said Mrs. Westbury 

“Oh, I've seen enough to satisfy me fully as to that point,” 
said Mrs. Cunningham. ‘ When a young lady exerts herself to 
engross the attention of newly-married men, and when she looks 
so well satisfied at success, | want nothing more. She can have no 
delicacy of feeling. She must be a coquette of the worst kind.” 

It was now Mrs. Westbury’s turn to change the subject of 
conversation, and simply remarking, ‘that we should be ex- 
tremely careful how we judge of character hastily, she asked 
some question that drove Miss Eldon from Mrs. Cunningham's 
mind. Soon after the visiter departed, and Julia returned to her 
chamber. 

In the evening when Mr. Westbury came in, he found Julia 
reading, but she immediately laid down her book and resumed 
her work. She thought it quite as impolite to pursue the soli- 
tary pleasure of reading while her husband was sitting by, as to 


have done so with any other companion ; and she knew no rea- 


son why he was not as much entitled to civility as a stranger or | 


common acquaintance. It was not long before Mr. Westbury in- 


quired, ‘what book had engaged her attention! 


It was Dr. 
Russell's Palestine 

“Itis a delightful work,” said Julia. 
extract frof Chateaubriand, that I think one of the most elegant 


“ T have just read an 


passages I have ever met with.” 

“T should like to hear it,” said Mr. Westbury 
the book, and the passage lost none of its beauty by her read- 
ing. She read the following 

“When you travel in Judea, the heart is at first filled with 
profound melancholy. But 
solitude, boundless space opens before you, this feeling wears 


Julia opened 


when, passing from solitude to 
off by degrees, and you experience a secret awe, which, so 
far from depressing the soul, imparts life and elevates the ge- 
nius. Extraordinary appearances every where proclaim a land 
teeming with miracles 
the barren fig-tree,—all the poetry, all the pictures of Scripture 


The burning sun, the towering eagle, 
are here. Every man commemorates a mystery, every grotto 
announces a prediction, every hill re-echoes the accents of a 
prophet. God himself has spoken in these regions, dried up 
rivers, rent the rocks, and opened the graves. The desert still 
appears mute with terrour, and you would imagine that it had 
never presumed to interrupt the silence since it heard the awful 
voice of the Eternal.” 

Julia closed the volume, and Mr. Westbury, after bestowing 
just praise on the extract she had read, took up the work, and 
proposed to read, if she would like. She thanked him, and an 
hour passed very pleasantly in this manner. A little time was 
occupied in remarking upon what had been read, when, after a 
short silence, Mr. Westbury inquired of Julia * whether she saw 
much of Mrs. Cunningham!" 

‘Not a great deal,’ was Julia's answer 

“She was here this morning,” said Mr. Westbury. ‘ She 
was,” replied Julia 

“Do you 
Westbury. 

** Thaveno intention about it,” said Julia; “but presume Inever 


intend to be intimate with her?” inquired Mr. 


shall, as I fear our views and tastes will prove very discordant.” 

‘**T am happy to hear you say so,” said Mr. Westbury. “Tam 
not prepossessed in her favour; and Tam in doubt whether an 
intimacy with her would be salutary. Such as I conceive her to 
be should be nothing more than an acquaintance.” 

Nothing more was added on the subject, and Julia wondered, 
though she did not ask, what had given her husband so unfavour- 
able an impression of Mrs. Cunningham's character. The truth 
was, he overheard the conversation of the morning, which he 
would have frankly confessed to his wife but from a kind of de- 


licacy to her feelings, as he heard her remarks as well as those of 
Mrs. Cunningham. He knew that it was not quite honourable to 
listen to a conversation without the knowledge of the parties ; 
| but he could not close the library door without betraying his 
\] proximity ; he wished not to see Mrs. Cunningham ; therefore 
| he remained quiet, and heard their whole colloquy 
A few days after the circumstance occurred, an invitation to 
\ another party was received. Mr. Westbury looked at the card 


|| first, and handing it to Julia, said, 
|| “JT would have you act your pleasure with regard to accept- 


|| ing this invitation.’ 


, 


\ ‘** It will be my pleasure,”’ said Julia, hesitating and colouring 


| a little, ‘it will be my pleasure to consult yours.” 

said Mr. Westbury; ‘‘ and if 
| you prefer declining to accept it, I would have you do so.” 

| ‘Shall you attend it?” asked Julia, while a shade of anxiety 


} “T have little choice about it,’’ 


passed over her features. 
“ Certainly not unless you do,”’ Mr. Westbury replied. 


“ Then,” said Julia, * if it be quite as agreeable to you, I had 


|| a thousand times rather spend it at home alone with ’’—she 


checked herself, coloured crimson, and left the sentence un- 
|| finished 
| The morning after the levee, Mrs. Westbury was favoured with 
| another call from Mrs. Cunningham. 
| Why on earth were you not at Mrs 
| asked she almost as soon as she entered the house 


*s last night ?” 


|] *“ You can 


|| imagine nothing more splendid and delightful than every thing 


was.” 
} 


“You were there, then !"’ said Julia. 


“ Yes, certainly, though I went quite late. Edward was sick 

of a violent head-ache, and I was obliged to see him safely in 
| bed before I could go; but nothing would have tempted me to 
| miss it.” 


| ‘How is Mr. Cunningham this morning? 


* Julia inquired. 
““Much better, though rather languid, as is usual after such 
| an attack. But I came in on an errand this morning, and must 
despatch business, as | am somewhat in haste. Mrs. T——— is 
to give a splendid party next week: by the way, have you re- 
|, ceived a card yet?” 
| **T have not,” said Julia 
1| *“ Neither have I—but we both shall. I want to prepare a 


dress for the occasion, and came in to look at the one you wore 


| at Mrs. Parker's, as I think of having something like it.” 

Mrs. Westbury was about to ring the bell, and have the dress 
| brought for her visiter’s inspection, but Mrs. Cunningham stop- 
| ped her by saying, . 


“No, no, do not send for it. Let me go with you to your 


wardrobe, I may see something else that I like.” 
Mrs. Westbury complied, and they went up stairs together 
Mrs. Cunningham was delightfully free in examining the articles 


exposed to her view, and expressed such warm admiration of 


many of them, such an ardent desire to possess the like, that it 


service. The blond mantle, with a blue border, struck her fancy 


|| “that she should probably never wear it again, as the colour was 


not a favourite with her husband.” 
Mrs. Cunningham hastened home, delighted with her acquisi- 


| 
| 
|| tion, and immediately hastened to the chamber to which her 
| husband was still confined by indisposition, to display to him her 
| prize “ 

} “See what a beautiful affair that dear Mrs. Westbury has 


given me,” she cried. ‘‘ How lucky for me that Mr. Westbury 
don't like blue, else I should not have got it, I suppose, though 


Why, 
Edward, you don’t know what a delightful wardrobe she has! 








she could spare this and fifty other things as well as not 


| Really, you must indulge me a little more in this way, I believe.” 


| Tam sure no one looks better dressed than yourself, Lucy,” 
! said Mr. Cunningham, in a languid voice. 

“ Oh, I try to make the most of every thing I have,” said Mrs 
} Cunningham, “ but really, Edward, Mrs. Westbury has twice as 


|| much of all sorts of apparel as I have. 
** And her husband has more than four times as much property 


” 


as I have,” answered Mr. Cunningham. 


“ Suppose he has,” said his* wife, “‘ that need make no differ- 


ence in the article of dress. And then her house is so charming- 


|| ly furnished—every part of it! I was in her chamber just now, 


!} and it looks elegantly. Every thing in it is of the richest and 


1] 
|| most beautiful kind. I declare I almost envied her so many 
|} luxuries,”” 

|| We have surely every thing necessary to comfort, my dear 


|| Lucy,” said Mr. Cunningham. * Our happiness does not depend 


}} on the splendour of our furniture, but on our affection for each | 


} 


other. You would be no dearer to my heart in the paraphernalia 


|} of a duchess, diamonds and all, than you are in your simple | 


morning-dress; and I hope you do not love me the less for not 


being able to furnish my house in the style of Mrs. Westbury’s 


* Oh no, of course not,” said Mrs. Cunningham, ina tone ut- 


| ey : 
terly devoid of all tenderness or feeling ; * but then T should not 


love you the less for having those beautiful things, I suppose 
And really, Edward, I think one of the best wavs in which a 
\ husband can show his love to his wife, is by gratifying her in her 
|| dress, furniture, company, ete 
| * said Mr Cun 


“He must ruin himself, then, to show his love 


was rather difficult to forbear telling her that they were at her | 


} particularly, and Mrs. Westbury begged her to accept it, saying | 


| 


| 


| 


——— 


—_ 


ningham, throwing his head back on his easy chair, with a min- 
gled expression of bodily ond mental pain on his features. 

Mrs. Cunningham, however, did not look up to mark the ex- 
pression of his countenance, but half-muttered in reply to his 
remark, 


“‘T never knew a man who was too stingy to dress his wife 
decently, fail to excuse himself on the ground of necessity. How 
I do detest to hear a man talk of ruin if his wife only asks for a 
new pair of shoes !” i 

Mr. Cunningham was too deeply wounded to attempt to re- 
ply ; and Mrs. Cunningham, having vented something of her dis- 
content in this gentle ebullition, flirted out of the chamber with- 
out even casting a glance towards her sick, and now afflicted 


husband 
(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO MISS F. R. 


“Time was never made to lose,” 
Saith the proverb—Lady, choose ! 
(If it chime with mood of thine,) 
One to be thy Valentine 


Shall we now discourse awhile’ 
Prithee frown not! let a smile 
In its wonted gladness sport 
Round its own, its loved resort ; 
Let the beaming, thoughtful eye, 


Tell the heart's deep mystery 
e 
Thanks! [1 


To the sounds I love to hear; 


ist with eager ear 


Like the notes of wild-bird singing, 

Where “ Love's purple flower” is springing ; 
Like the song of streamlet gushing, 

Where the violet is blushing ; 

Like the thrilling heartfelt lays, 

When the minstrel sings and plays, 

in that sweet, expressive tone, 
Soul-inspiring, like—thine own. 


' how they bless 


Rich revealings 
Me with thoughts of happiness, 
While, in ever-;oyous dreams, 
Earth a smiling Eden seems 

Hope bedecks the scene so bright, 
Fills the soul with new delight, 
Kindles feelings which impart 
Deep emotions to the heart ; 
Glowing feelings, pure, sincere, 
Ever fervent, which endear 

One with whom the virtues dwell— 
Can I then escape Hope's spell ? 
As the rapturous feelings spring, 
May they not in fondness cling 

To a heart with truth possess’d, 
Which hath now thy sway confess‘d, 
Wishing never more to roam— 
Wilt thou grant it then—a home? 
In this holy, happy hour, 

May not Love exert its power, 
Guardian, guide, companion be, 


Mine and thine, in unity ! 


** Time was never made to lose,” 
Therefore, dearest lady, choose 
(If it chime with mood of thine) 


One, to be thy Valentine! 


THE CORSAIR’'S SONG. 
From the opera of Zampa. 


RENDERED FROM THE FRENCH BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT 


Though the white foam-wave throws me 
Aloft to the sky, 
Or opes W ide to enclose me, 
Its wild rage I defy 
No gloom from the tempest I borrow— 
Nor heed how it blows, 
When the wine flows— 
Drink ! drink, my brave 
For wreck on the wave 


May finish our voyage to-morrow ! 


Though far from me, my fair one 
To another is kind— 
Though her heart to the near one 
‘Turns ave like the wind ; 
Ne‘er over her falsehood I sorrow, 
While, turn as she will, 
My glass | fill— 


Drink ' drink, my brave! 


For wreck on the wave 


May finish our voyage to-morrow ' 
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SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 

The subjoined matrimonial notification is extracted from the 
Munich Journal. “ ] am the hereditary possessor of a domain and 
newly-built castle, situated in a beautiful part of the Bavarian 
forests. The castle, which has many fine spacious apartments, 
is surrounded with mountains, lovely meadows, and fields, 
through which rivulets wind, woods for the hunt, and streams for 
angling ; it stands in a charming valley, wherein the town of 
Cham, with its many old towers, castles of ancient knights, and 
ruins of the remotest ages, inspires the soul with poetical feel- 
ings. But, however delightful the spot may be to those who 
judge of rural life by the fables of Virgil, Horace, and Delile, I 
think it very melancholy to behold none but myself in fine rooms, 
and see but my own person reflected in my looking-glass. | 
have, therefore, resolved to marry, like other simpletons ; and, 
since it is affirmed that marriages are made in heaven, and are 
but a lottery, to see what heaven may have in store for me, and 
With this 
view I submit my wishes to all young ladies through the me- 
The one I wish to marry must be be- 


what fair creature the wheel of fortune may allot me 


dium of the newspapers 
tween sixteen and twenty years of age; she must have fine 
She must be born of 
She 


hair, fine teeth, and beautiful little feet. 
honest and good parents, and her fame must be spotless 
must dress elegantly, but plainly, in either silk or velvet, but no 
other materials. She must not wear ear-rings, chains, rings, or 
any silly ornaments of that description ; neither must she wear 
slippers, caps, ribbons, false hair, etc. etc. ; nor have her dresses 
made after existing fashions ; nothing being so foolish as to fol- 
low other human beings, as cows follow one another. She must 
have her clothes made and wear them according to her own 
taste and fancy, heedless of what the herd of fashionable women 


may say about it. She must know or learn how to ride and 


drive. She must never knit, that being a mere manual occupa- 
tion to conceal stupidity. She shall be allowed music only if she 
that art; it being tiresome to listen to bad per- 
She shall be 


mistress of the house in all domestic matters, and I myself shall 


be perfect in 
formers, who annoy Visiters in so many houses 


be happy to yield to her reasonable whims, being a great enemy 


to slavish obedience and submission, whence, thanks to the 


church, all quarrels and discontent derive their origin ; but she 
must accompany me in all my journeys and excursions, because 
it is in my opinion a shame that a man should go about day and 
night, living in splendour at hotels, whilst his wife is left alone 
it home, a prey to cnn 

case with most 


* She must not, as is the married couples, for- 


get what becomes female dignity, and condescend to be the first 





to coax her husband, as many a high-minded lady is compelled 
to do in order to humour her uncouth lord. Whatever I have 
expressed by the ‘ must,’ is not slaverv, but a contract and con- 
vention entered into for her welfare. On the day of her marriage 
sie shall receive thirty thousand florins in Russian or Prussian 
state bonds, the interest upon which, she will, however, be oblig- 
ed to spend as suits her pleasure, no vice being more abominable 


than avarice. By the convention she will never be allowed to 


dance, because I will not see my wife frisk about like an idiot 
If she have property of her own, I will not take it from her on 
marrying her; she shall dispose of it as may suit her, as well as 


the interest on her jointure ; but those ir 





erests shall not be capi- 
talized on the principle of the avaricious, nothing in this world 
being more stupid than to save for other folks. My principle and 
wisdom consist in the enjoyment of the pleasures of life and good 
humour. 

**T must now say something about myself. J] am seventy 
years old, according to the almanac, but only twenty-five, judging 
I seek for 
pleasure wherever the strictest honour admitsof it. If, therefore, 


by mv health and strength. I am always cheerful 


there exist any where a handsome young girl willing to bustle 


about on horse-back, in travelling, or stay at home with an old 


man, still ! 


hale, hearty, and active, she may write to me, and | 


will go ar d meet he r, to see he r and let her see me, at any I lace 


thin a hundred leagues of Munich, engaging on my word of 





ne never shall be uttered 





vonour that her: 


SAR 


* THEoport ~ Vow Haciserc, of Brorcr 


“ Commander of the Order of St. Michael, Knight of the Order of St. Ann, 
and Captain-Colonel of the Rhine and Meese, 


“ Munich, at the Black Eagle, fifteenth November, 15410." 


A London paper gives the following additional particulars — 
“A corre sponde nt has furnished us with the se quel to the history 
of the uxoriously disposed Baron Von Hallberg, whose advertise- 


The bold 


baron’s word as to his haleness of constitution, seems to have been 


ment for a helpmate we inserted some days back 


taken so literally, that the number of fair applicants who replied 
occasioned some press of business at the Munich post-office. It 
is stated that he received upwards of a thousand proposals within 
a short period. Some waggish editor of a ne wspaper, we sup- 


iuUrK even j 


pose, (for wags will in the most steady circles,) allud- 


ing to the above-mentioned facts, announced the baron’s intention 
fair 


to give a grand dinner on new-year'’s day, to which the 


suitors were one and all to be invited.’ 


it 


death of his wife, Lady Betsey Rap, by starvation 


| 


| 
| 
| 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The spirit 
first page of to-day’s paper, was engraved by Hooper, (a p 
i, ‘ 


d portrait (said to be taken from life) published on th 





mising young artist of this city, ) who has succeeded in wiving the 








lineaments of as hard-featured an old c nas ¢ sold 
himself to the comme cnemy of man for The story of 
the ** Money- Lender ™ itse!f is beautifully told, and is full of 
wnierest It aiso contains am ati not be si upon 
read We ¢ ut ** Old Bite no prototype in WN 
street, though p M hat mart of money-chaagers st ‘ 
accountable J wremany a sins as m L le as th ( 
duction of such a man-monste 

The * Ode to Spring” us rathe out of scasoar T hrst stanza 
rs a literary curiosity, and there ca be no doult presume 
of its entire originalili In the anticipat that it i amus 


the reader as much as it has done us, we 
*Twas at that season of the year, 
When the caterpillars appear, 
And make a rout, 
And knock the cabbages about ; 
When, in the space of half an hour, 
One caterpillar will devour 
A whole cauliflower. 
There—if that is not poetry, and original poctry, too, we sh 


like to know what us? 
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A Scotch Don Juan 
the account we published in the Mirror some years ago, of a 


—QOur readers all remember, 


who got rid of 


Frenchman half-a-dozen wives by binding them 
in a sheet, and tickling the soles of their feet until they laughed 
themselves into convulsions, and so expired. Horrible as that 
story was, it was nothing to the following particulars of a Scotch 
Don Juan, copied trom a Glasgow journal * Never, perhaps, 
since the time of Lord Byron, has a handsomer face been seen 
than that of Sir C. Waterfort 


forehead, and his small and gentlemanly hand, distinguished him 


His full dark eyes, his expansive 
among all the ladies of this part of the country. Nothing was so 
dangerous to their peace of mind as his conversation, and nothing 
turned all their 


so seductive as his little flatteries. In short, he 


heads. But Sir Charles had a rumous vice, which blighted every 
thing. He was a gambler. He had espoused rich and noble la 


dies, whose dowries should have made him a nch man, for he had 


four wives, who were all dead, and slept for ever in the same 


tomb. To-day Sir Charles Waterfort appeared before a jury, in 
company with a Dr. Black, charged with having attempted the 


At the com- 








mencement of the present year this lady, contrary to the wishes 
of her family, married Sir Charles, already four times a widower 
that 


ve had long loved him, and it was in vain her family re- 





monstrated with her and pointed out the mvsterious fate of the 


four deceased wives. The marriage was celebrated, and Lady 


Betsey in due time presented the worthy baronet with an heir to 
his title. Her ladyship one day feeling slightly indisposed, Dr 


Black 


the tongue, anc 


was called in. He felt the pulse of his patient, examined 


prescribe da diet The diet was continued, and 


the unfortunate lady was almost mad. Nothing but liquids was 


allowed her—not a particle of bread must enter her lips. In a fit 


of delirium she snatched up her infant, and seemed in the 


very 
act of devouring it, to satisfy the cravings of nature, when the 
rooin, who 


had 


piercing cries of the child brought the father into the 
could not bear the thoughts of losing the child, although he 
planned the destruction of its mother. To save the ¢ 


' 





, and thus to a sort of 





dered food to be given to the pare 


the lt 


hardened heart of Sir ( 


mrics Was 


nal instinct, against which 
not quite proof, her ladyship owed her preservation Balas 
r, by the assistance of 


Waterfort was further charged with 


Dr. Black, caused the death of his frst four wives by the same 
means, to get their fortunes, for the | pose of | juidat r the 
debts which his gambling propensities were continually incurring 
The noble prosecutrix simply st ated the tact of her having been 
starved, as above stated, but said she had nothing more to sav 


against the prisoners "Twenty-one witnesses were examined m 


proo! ol the facts of the case, cor ting of the servants and tenant 


Both prisoners 


rv of t accused baronet were found guilty, 





transportation.” 


and sentenced to twenty years’ 

The Winter Concerts —We were surprised and disappointed 
name of Miss Julia Wallack mentioned 
t Niblo’s Concerts d'Hires 


nuance oi} 


m 


n not having heard the 
among those of the vocalists recently a 


We had h that 


the performances at 


yon the discor 





ope d 


a-la-Musard 


the Park and National theatres, that as 


many of the principle artistes as possi le who had been engaged 


at hoth houses, would have found yyment for their talents 


empl 


i ] i 





elsewhere Especially had we looked to sce as great a number 
of vocalists from the National eng at Niblo’s as would have 
proved attractive. Miss Wallack, although quite young, and a 


debutante in music, possesses wuch talent, great worth, andis a 


most interesting girl, and many would be glad to hear her sweet 





voice among those who have contributed to rende r the winter 
concerts so popular. Practice must rid Miss Wallack of that un- 


due degree of difidence which characterized her efforts at the Na- 


thonal the 


atre ; but under the tuition of such an accomplished 


master as Mr. Horn, she will become one of the best among the 


many affords us 


ally attended by large 


excellent vocalists now im this country It 


pleasure to KNOW that the concerts were us 


n had scruples agamst 


entering a theatre, even to hear th eces of musi 


These 


concerts will be resumed in the course of a few weeks 


article is 
na Parisia yu 1 * On the eteenth instant, 


i precisely, lhe sentence of death was ¢ irried into execu 





tion, in the town of Nevers, on the person of the widow Guyon- 
net, convicted ot | s ( lust d Like every other 
French criminal, she has ealer inst her sentence, although 
the hncing of the ry Was t i the cicarest evidence Her 
appeal was reject ythe ¢ of Cassatio Since that pe 
riod a considerable delay had tervened ; and an crroneous be- 


hef pretty generally prevailed that her sentence would be ulu 
mately commuted For some time past, full of contidence that 


she would obtain a commutation of the extreme penalty, she had 
“ She could 


was destined to end her 


, 
resumed all the orginal gaiety of her character 


not believe,” she averred, “that uf 


days on the scaffold, they would have taken so much paius to 


render her accouchment favourable The principal reason of 


nto execution had been the 
When 


prison at 


the delay im « irrying 


er sentence 


imstance that she was expected to become a mother 


the fatal period arrived, the officer entered the 


proper 


o'clock, and read 





to her the decree which announ 


ced to her the final reyection of her appt al, and the confirmation 
of the capital sente ce. I pon receiving this terrible intelligence, 
she at once perceived that she had only a few moments to live 
A nervous tremor seized her, and she fell to the ground sense 

less. Nevertheless she s ipported with much resignation the 


preparations of the toilette, and up ts termination mounted 


with a tolerably steady step the fatal velucle, where her confes- 


vy her side. When she 


tly into the | 


sor took his place arrived at the place of 





suffering, she gave herself qui the execu- 


tioner, and in a few minutes after had ceased to live. The ram 


fell all the time torrents, but an immense crowd had assembled 





For eleven years past, there had not been at Nevers a single 
capital punishment 

Tight lacing We learn from the Annual Keport of the Re 
gister General, published in London, that the mortality of the 
English women by consumpt may be ascribed partly to the 


in-door life which they lead, © Compression, pre 


venting the expansion of the chest, by costume In both ways 


they are deprived of free draughts of vital air, and the altered 


blood deposits tuberculous matter with a fatal, unnatural facility 
d and ninety English women died in one year 


malady Will not this 


thousar 


Thirty one 


of the 1 rrable HNpPressive fact induce 


} 


rank and influence to set their country-women nght 


lead them to abandon a practice which 
} 


persons of 


mm the article 








disfhieures the neles the che st, produces nervous or 
other disorders, and has an 1 vestionable tendency to implant 
an incurable hectic malady in the frame ' Gurls have no more 


need of aftificial bones and bandages than boys 


The following :s said to be an ex- 





ract from a lag-book 


tract from the log-book of an old sailor, who recently died 
at Boston in the fiftieth year of his age. “First part of the 
voyage, pleasant, with fine breezes and fr winds—all sails 
set—spoke many vessels in want of provisions—suy plied them 


freely. Middle passage : Weather variable—short of provisions 
—spoke several of the vessels ours ip ily had enabled to refit 

made s uls of distress—they up helm and bore away 
] atter part Boisterous, with coutrary winds—current of adver- 
sity set + hard to leeward—towards tl end of the passage 
cleared up—with the « id t of honesty, had an observation— 
corrected and made " eche r: and, after a passage of tilty 
vears, came to Mortality R i, with the calm, unruffled sur 
face of the ocean of E.ter y v 

The th ‘s { erts d’Enfer, operettas, farces, burle jues 


etc. have been produced the crowded audiences 


We understand that the Chatham is ** rosperously 
I I 


Much unemployed talent has been engaged by this establish- 
ment. The Park « | ut the little Franklin, we learn, meets 
with the ¢ ement it deserve The established reputa- 
tion of this favourite company is well-known to the frequenters 
of the Park Ve hope the season will be a productive one.— 


Power will open the Park theatre on the fifteenth instant 





Hudson Rive A lady, wnting from Cold & ravi 
the Hud highlands, says, ** The river is like one struggh 
tween i clination and duty it wants to break up; but its f 
respect to the season will not yet awhile permuat it t burst imto 


id flowing waters 








man to office 


who does not—pay forhis paper. Yorour part, we 


can say, if prompt payment is his standard of good men for office, 


we can send him our subscription lst. He need look no farther 
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I've left Ballymornach a long me, To better my I've cross’d But I'm 
way behind ‘ean the big sea; 
. mene seeteemee —— —_ 
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sadly alone, not a creature to mind =e, 
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I’m as wretched as wretched 


can be. o 
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black-ey’d Norah 
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I sigh for the turf-pile, so cheerfully burning, 

en barefoot I trudg'd it from toiling afar ; 

When I tossed in the light the thirteen I'd been carn- 
And whistled the anthem of * Erin go bragh.”’ 
In truth, I believe that I'm half broken-hearted: 


{ing, 





To my country and love I must get back again; 
For I've never been happy at all since I rted 
From sweet Saliymernse® and Norah McShane. 


Oh! there’s something so dear in the cot I was born in, 
Tho’ the walls are but mud and the roof is but thatch; 


How familiar the grunt of the pigs in the morning, 
What music in lifting the rusty old latch! 
‘Tis true I'd no money, but then I'd no sorrow; 
My pockets were light, but my heart had no pain; 
And if I but live till the sun shines to-morrow, 
I'll be off to old Ireland and Norah McShane. 





ADVANTAGE OF HORSE-STEALING. 


A patient, with a rosy face, 

And a fair round body, told his case 
To a physician skilled in learning, 
And keen discerning ; 

Much he complained 

Of being pained 

With numerous ills ; 

Feverish heats, and anguish chills ; 
With head-ache, neck-ache, cholic, gout, 
And rheumatism all about ; 
Indigestion, fletulence ; 

And he must soon go * hence,” 
Unless the doctors would find out 
Some way 

To ease his pain, 

And set him on his legs again ; 

And take their pay 

The doctor heard him with a smile, 
Eveing him keenly all the while : 
Then says, * Sir, your best course 
Would be to steal a horse.” 

* How can horse-stealing ease my pain! 
Doctor, you're jesting—pray explain.” 
** Then, to be serious, sir, you know, 
If you should steal a horse, you'll go 
To the state's prison, and there stay 
Day after day ; 

Fed with simple, wholesome food, 


And have just work enough to do you good ; 


For, without spectacles, my eyes 
Convince me that your ailments rise 


From too much eating, too much drinking, 


Too little exercise, too little thinking ; 


Hence soon you'll find that by your stealth, 


You'll gain the first of blessings, health. 
And when they ope the prison door, 

To set you free, 

Remember me— 

And go your way and sin no more 





CAUSES OF CONJUGAL QUARREL. 
\} 


} 


For Pope’s exquisite good sense take the following, which is a 
masterpiece :—Nothing hinders the constant agreement of people 
who live together but mere vanity—a secret insisting upon what || 
they think their dignity or merit, and an inward expectation of l 
such an over-measure of deference and regard as answers to their || 
own extravagant false scale, and which nobody can pay, because | 
none but themselves can tell to what pitch it amounts to.” 
Thousands of houses would be happy to-morrow if the passage 
were written in letters of gold over the mantel-piece, and the | 
offenders could have the courage to apply it to themselves. 





UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. 

Defending the head against the rays of the sun and warm 
weather, is a capital thing to prevent many diseases incident to 
the season. Our ancestors held these conveniences in great con- 
tempt. About the year 1771, some two or three adventurous 
persons attempted to sport sun umbrellas in Philadelphia. This 
was their first appearance among us, and they were universally 
scouted and ridiculed. The newspapers let loose all their artil- 


|| lery against them, considering them a gross effeminacy, and re- 


| 
| 


1 


| tion. The parasols used by the ladies at that period were made 


garding the attempts to introduce them as an abominable innova- 


of oiled muslin, with rattan sticks; they were clumsy contri- 
vances, and formed a striking contrast with the elegant article 
now in use. A man using an umbrella, either for sun or rain, 


was quite a phenomenon before the war of the revolution. 





A REMARKABLE LIKENESS. 


* Colonel W. is a fine-looking man, aint he?” said a friend of 
ours the other day. ‘ Yes,” replied another, “1 was taken for 
him once.”” * You? why you are as ugly as sin!” “I don't 
care for that. I was taken for him—I endorsed his note, and was 


taken for him by the sheriff.” 


THE VIOLIN. 


Mr. Leopold Herwig’s third concert at the City-Hotel was at- 


|) tended by a large number of musical and fashionable persons, whose 


rapturous and unanimous applause fully evinced their appreciation 
of the genius and execution of the best violinist of the day. It 
has never been our good fortune to hear the notes of this truly 
wonderful instrument in such perfection as they are produced by 
this young and talented performer. The aria, ‘* Nel cor non piu 
net sento,”’ played upon one string, in imitation of the great Pagi- 
nini, was rewarded by the most deafening applause, and an en- 
core. Instead of repeating it, however, Mr. Herwig gave the 
audience a piece of his own arrangement, which was not less fa- 
vourably received. It consisted of a series of brilliant variations 
upon the air, “ Near the lake where droop'd the willow,” the 
melody of which was rendered doubly beautiful by the peculiar 
manner of the performer. Now that Mr. Herwig’s genius is get- 
ting to be appreciated by the lovers of music, we hope he will 
give more than one concert. w 





MR. DEMPSTER'S CONCERT. 
We attended the concert given at Clinton-Hall by Mr 
Dempster, and never were better pleased with any vocalist we 
have had the pleasure of listening to; and say to all, let not his 


| last, to be given on Monday next at the same place, be forgotten 


. 


by you, if you desire a real feast of music 





THE MIND. 

The mind of a thinking man resembles the earth, beneath whose 

surface lie many precious seeds. Every rain calls forth buds, and 
every beam of the sun produces flowers 
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